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LITCHFIELD 

In  May,  1719,  the  petition  of  Lieutenant  John  Founded 
Marsh  of  Hartford,  Deacon  John  Buel  of  Leb-  1720 
anon,  and  others,  "praying  liberty"  to  settle  a 
town  in  the  "Western  Lands",  was  granted  at  a 
"General  Assembly  holden  in  Hartford."  The  settle- 
ment began  the  following  year,  1720,  in  this  area 
which  was  then  known  as  Bantam,  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  an  Indian  name.  The  town,  however, 
was  called  Litchfield,  after  the  cathedral  city  of 
Lichfield  in  Staffordshire,  England,  though  it  retains 
the  "quaint  spelUng  of  bygone  days." 

Early  maps  of  Litchfield  show  the  streets  located 
substantially  as  those  in  existence  to-day,  although 
the  names  were  not  the  same.  Hie  four  main 
thoroughfares,  stretching  toward  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  in  time  became  known  as  North, 
South,  East  and  West  Streets.  At  their  intersection 
the  central  common,  now  the  West,  Center,  and 
East  Greens,  or  Parks,  was  originally  the  site  of 
three  important  structures,  the  first  Meeting  House, 
the  Court  House,  and  the  School.  Around  this  cen- 
ter the  town  gradually  developed,  its  location  giving 
it  a  commanding  position  in  the  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  In  time  it  became  the  county  seat 
and  was  the  home  of  many  leaders  in  state  and 
national  Hfe. 

The  great  archways  of  elms  over  the  broad 
streets  have  not  always  been  one  of  the  beauties 
of  the  town.  Most  of  these  great  trees  date  from 
the  early  nineteenth  century  and  recall  the  names 
of  Wolcott,  Calhoun,  and  other  notable  men  who 
planted  them  when  the  roads  were  wide  and  open, 
with  alder  bushes  growing  thickly  between  the 
double  ways. 
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Beecher  One  of  these  elms  stands  on  North  Street,  at 

Elm  the  northwest  corner  of  its  junction  with  Prospect 

and  Street.    It  is  called  the  Beecher  Elm,  because,  just 

Well  beyond   it,   the   Reverend   Lyman   Beecher   lived, 

while  he  held  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Here  were  born  his  famous  son,  the  Rev- 
erend Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  his  equally  famous 
daughter,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  wrote  Uncle 
Tom's  Cahin. 

Unfortunately  the  original  house,  built  in  1775, 
for  which  Lyman  Beecher  paid  $1350.00,  was  later 
moved  away,  but  the  elm  tree  and  the  old  well  still 
recall  this  noted  family. 

Lynde  On  the  same  side  of  North  Street,  somewhat 

Lord  south  of  Prospect  Street,  is  a  solid  old  house  with 

House        a  high  gambrel  roof,  built  in  1771  by  Lynde  Lord, 
1771  Sr.,   High  Sheriff  of  Litchfield  County  for  many 

years.  His  granddaughter,  Mary  S.  Lord,  married 
John  Pierpont,  lawyer,  merchant,  minister  and  popu- 
lar poet. 

Litch-  Further  south,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street, 

field  there  once  stood  the  Litchfield  Female  Academ3^ 

Fem,ale  Miss  Sarah,  or  Sally,  Pierce,  who  conducted  the 
Academy  Academy,  was  born  in  Litchfield  where,  about  1792, 
she  began  her  school  which  attracted  some  three 
thousand  young  women  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. A  few  years  later,  in  1798,  it  had  grown  to 
such  importance  that  Miss  Pierce  was  encouraged, 
through  a  popular  subscription  amounting  to  $385.00, 
to  build  her  first  school  house,  a  plain  wooden  build- 
ing. In  1827,  the  school  was  incorporated  and  a 
large,  imposing  building  erected.  Miss  Pierce,  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  education  of  women,  devoted 
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her  life  and  energies  to  her  school.  Since  it  was 
built  around  her  personality,  it  did  not  long  survive 
her  retirement  from  its  active  administration. 

The  popularity  of  this  Academy  rivalled  that 
of  Judge  Reeve's  Law  School;  indeed  the  presence 
of  so  many  young  law  students  in  the  town  may 
have  helped  to  swell  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
Academy.  Thus  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Law  School 
quoted  Mrs.  Reeve  as  saying  "the  young  ladies  all 
marry  law  students"  and  then  he  added  "but  it  will 
take  two  or  three  years  for  the  young  crop  to 
become  fit  for  the  harvest."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  some  years  later  this  young  man  married 
one  of  this  crop. 

The  square  house  with  mansard  roof,  on  the     Sheldon 
same  side  of  the  street,  was  known  as  Sheldon's    Tavern 
Tavern.    Some  repairs  to  the  floor  in  the  attic  dis-     1760 
closed  the  date  "April  26,  1760"  when  it  was  sup- 
posedly built  by  Elisha  Sheldon,  who  came  to  Litch- 
field ten  years  earlier,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council.     Under  his  son,  Samuel,  the 
place  became  a  tavern  and  here  General  Washing- 
ton slept,  in  the  northeast  bedroom,  on  one  of  the 
occasions  he  is  known  to  have  passed  through  Litch- 
field. 

The  place  was  owned  for  a  few  years  by  Dr. 
Lemuel  Hopkins,  the  eccentric  physician  and  poet, 
one  of  the  so-called  Hartford  Wits.  From  him  it 
was  purchased  by  Uriah  Tracy,  an  outstanding  Fed- 
eralist poHtician,  who  became  Major  General  of 
Militia  and  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
He  altered  the  house  under  the  direction  of  William 
Spratt,  a  pioneer  Connecticut  architect-builder,  and 
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added  the  entrance  porch  with  the  Palladian  win- 
dow above. 

A  portrait  of  Senator  Tracy  by  Ralph  Earle 
stands  in  the  rooms  of  the  Litchfield  Historical 
Society. 

Tracy's  eldest  daughter,  Sarah,  married  James 
Gould,  later  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors  of  Connecticut.  Gould  was  associated  with 
Reeve  in  the  management  of  the  Law  School  for 
more  than  twenty  years  and  was  for  thirteen  years, 
its  sole  proprietor.  He  conducted  his  classes  in  one 
of  his  parlours  and  in  a  small  office  building  south 
of  his  house. 

Two  portraits  on  glass  of  Judge  Gould  and  his 
wife,  Sarah,  hang  in  the  American  Wing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 

Across  North  Street  stands  a  house  built  in 
1770  by  Dr.  Reuben  Smith,  a  prominent  citizen  and 
physician.  In  it  his  son,  Dr.  Elihu  Hubbard  Smith, 
was  bom.  Here,  in  1793,  the  younger  Smith  com- 
piled the  first  collection  of  American  verse,  which 
was  pubhshed  by  the  local  printers,  Colher  and 
Adam.  Later  Asa  Bacon,  an  able  lawyer  and 
banker,  and  the  last  member  of  the  Litchfield  Bar 
to  discard  the  fashion  of  wearing  powdered  hair 
and  a  queue,  purchased  the  house.  On  a  closet 
door  are  still  to  be  seen  marks  indicating  the  heights 
of  the  Bacon  children. 


Tall-  A  short  distance  south  of  Sheldon's  Tavern  is 

madge  a  house  built  in  1775  by  Thomas,  another  son  of 
House  Elisha  Sheldon.  Here,  in  1782,  the  dashing  Revolu- 
1775  tionary  officer.  Colonel  Benjamin  Talknadge,  made 

his  home.    He  was  a  friend  of  General  Washington 
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and  is  said  to  have  added  the  two  wings  with  their 
porches  and  tall  slender  columns,  after  a  visit  to 
Mount  Vernon. 

Tallmadge  was  a  classmate  and  intimate  friend 
of  Nathan  Hale  at  Yale,  and,  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, was  the  officer  to  discover  the  identity  of 
the  British  Major,  John  Andre,  and  to  take  charge 
of  him  before  his  execution  for  complicity  in  the 
treason  of  General  Benedict  Arnold.  After  settling 
in  Litchfield,  Tallmadge  became  a  successful  mer- 
chant and  was,  for  sixteen  years,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  Connecticut. 

Portraits  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Tallmadge,  by 
Earle,  are  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society. 

In  this  house,  during  the  Revolution,  WiUiam 
Franklin,  Royal  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  son 
of  the  great  printer-statesman,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
was  detained.  Here  also,  years  later,  Gideon  H. 
HoUister  wrote  much  of  his  two-volume  History  of 
Connecticut. 

The  present  owner,  Mrs.  John  A.  Vanderpoel, 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Colonel  Tallmadge. 


Almost  opposite  Tallmadge  lived  another  pros- 
perous merchant,  JuHus  Deming,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Tallmadge  and  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  in 
the  Litchfield  China  Trading  Company.  One  of 
their  ships,  the  "Trident",  sailed  for  fourteen  years 
between  this  country  and  China. 

In  1793  Deming  built  his  beautiful  house  with 
its  Palladian  window  over  the  entrance  and  its 
refinement  of  architectural  detail,  from  plans  drawn 
by  the  talented  WiUiam  Spratt.  Tradition  describes 
him  as  a  Scottish  architect  and  an  officer  in  Bur- 
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goyne's  army,  who,  after  the  surrender  at  Saratoga, 
decided  to  remain  in  this  country. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street,  near  its  junction 
with  West  Street,  stands  the  First  National  Bank, 
foim.ded  in  1815  as  a  branch  of  the  Phoenix  Bank 
of  Hartford.  Pohtical  feehng  ran  high  in  Connecti- 
cut at  that  time,  hence  the  promoters  of  the  project 
to  incorporate  the  Phoenix  Bank  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  the  strong  FederaUst  leaders  living  in 
Litchfield  by  the  establishment  of  this  branch,  and 
Tallmadge,  a  leading  FederaHst,  became  its  first 
President.  In  1864,  its  successor,  the  First  National 
Bank,  was  incorporated.  Thus  this  institution,  the 
sixth  oldest  bank  in  the  state,  has  had  a  continuous 
existence  of  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

The  dignified  red  brick  building  at  the  junc- 
tion of  North  and  West  Streets  is  the  County  Jail, 
erected  in  1812.  The  first  jail,  or  "gaol",  of  hewn 
logs,  was  on  the  north  side  of  East  Street,  beyond 
the  Torrington  Road.  In  this  older  structure  a 
number  of  British  prisoners  were  confined  during 
the  Revolution.  Later,  in  1806,  it  was  also  the  cen- 
ter of  a  stirring  local  controversy  when  Selleck 
Osborne,  the  editor  of  the  Democratic  paper.  The 
Witness,  was  incarcerated  here  as  the  result  of  an 
alleged  libel  on  Julius  Deming. 

Near  the  Jail  is  the  largest  elm  in  Litchfield, 
with  a  circumference  of  more  than  150  inches, 
known  as  the  Whipping  Post  Elm.  It  is  estimated 
to  have  passed  its  two  hundredth  birthday.  In  its 
early  Hfe  malefactors  were  tied  to  it  when  they 
received  the  lashes  which  were  then  the  recognized 
form  of  punishment  for  certain  offenses. 
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Two  houses  of  architectural  interest  stand  on    Corner 
East  Street  facing  the  Green,  with  its  monuments     House 
commemorating  the  Litchfield  men  who  fought  in     1792 
the  Civil  War  and  in  the  World  War.    The  Comer 
House,  with  an  attractive  two-story  porch,  was  built 
by  Charles  Butler  in  1792.     In  it,  according  to  a 
local  advertisement  of  1806,  was  opened  a  "large 
and  elegant  collection  of  wax  figures,  as  large  as 
life." 

The  next  house  on  the  east  was  erected  in     Collins 
1781-2  by  John  Collins,  son  of  the  first  pastor  of  the     House 
Congregational  Church.    It  was  occupied  as  an  inn    1782 
for  many  years  and  its  large  kitchen-chimney,  fire- 
place and  oven  are  still  interesting  features.    The 
first  meeting  of  St.  Paul's  Lodge,  No.  11,  F.  &  A. 
M.,  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  this  house,  June  13, 
1781. 

The  next  building,  a  small  one  with  interesting  Apothe- 

bay  windows,  was  built  by  Dr.  Reuben  Smith  in  cary 

1781  for  an  apothecary  shop  and  office.     It  stood  Shop 

near  his  home  on  North  Street  until  moved  in  1812  1781 
to  its  present  site. 

Phelps'  Tavern,  on  the  Green,  was  erected  by  Phelps' 
David  Buel,  a  local  merchant,  in  1787.  It  is  proba-  Tavern 
bly  the  oldest  hotel  in  point  of  continuous  service 
now  standing  in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  state.  The 
entire  top  floor  of  the  original  building  was  a  ball- 
room and  many  festivities  occurred  there, — student 
balls,  theatricals,  elaborate  dinners  in  celebration 
of  Independence  Day,  and  other  festivals  and  grand 
affairs,  such  as  the  great  reception  to  Lafayette  in 
1824.  Some  of  the  invitations,  on  the  backs  of  play- 
ing cards,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Historical  Society. 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  East  Green,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Torrington  Road,  is  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  This  is  the  third  Meeting  House  of 
the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Litchfield.  The 
first  building,  completed  about  1726,  stood  on  the 
East  Green.  The  second  was  erected  in  1762  in 
the  same  location,  and  there,  during  his  pastorate, 
Lyman  Beecher  delivered  his  celebrated  temper- 
ance sermons.  ITie  spot  is  marked  by  the  Beecher 
Monimient. 

The  present  church  was  erected  in  1829,  proba- 
bly from  the  designs  by  Levi  Newell  of  Southing- 
ton,  and  has  had  a  varied  career.  Abandoned  in 
1873  to  make  way  for  a  fourth  and  more  ambitious 
wooden  Gothic  building,  it  was  moved  around  the 
comer  to  undergo  novel  experiences  as  armory, 
dance-hall,  and  moving  picture  house.  Then,  having 
laid  aside  its  ecclesiastical  dress  for  a  while  to  earn 
its  hving,  it  came  back  to  its  original  location  and 
vocation,  and  was  carefully  restored.  Thus  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  New  England  churches  has 
been  preserved  for  posterity. 


SOUTH 


STREET 


At  the  southwest  comer  of  South  and  East 
Streets,  facing  the  Green,  is  the  brick  home  of  the 
Wolcott  and  Litchfield  Circulating  Library.  The 
eastern  wing  of  the  building  belongs  to  the  Histori- 
cal Society  and  houses  its  collection  of  portraits, 
relics  and  books.  The  Litchfield  County  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Society  was  formed  in  1856  and 
after  being  dormant  for  some  years  was  revived  in 
1893.  Its  first  home  was  the  little  building  now 
belonging  to  a  club  known  as  the  "Sanctimi",  south 
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of  the  stone  Gothic  Episcopal  Church,  St.  Michael's. 
The  rooms  of  the  Society  are  open  to  visitors 
on  certain  days  of  each  week. 

In  front  of  the  Library  is  another  noted  elm, 
called  the  Sign  Post  Elm,  from  its  use  for  genera- 
tions for  posting  legal  notices.  Under  its  broad 
spreading  branches,  numerous  Sheriff's  sales  have 
taken  place. 

Among  the  early  trees  planted  in  Litchfield 
were  thirteen  sycamores  set  out  by  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Jr.,  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  and  named  for  the 
thirteen  original  states.  One  of  the  last  of  these, 
which  tradition  says  was  named  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  stands  in  front  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  St.  Anthony's. 

Just  north  of  the  Connecticut  Sycamore,  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  is  a  low  double 
house,  once  used  as  an  inn.  It  is  of  interest  because 
Benjamin  Hanks,  a  famous  Connecticut  clock-maker, 
built  it  in  1780  for  his  home  and  workshop.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  a  clock  to  be  wound  automati- 
cally by  air  and  here  he  probably  built,  among  other 
clocks,  that  for  the  old  Dutch  Church  at  Nassau  and 
Liberty  Streets  in  New  York. 

The  Episcopal  Rectory,  built  in  1784,  is  notable 
because  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  the  great  Southern 
leader,  roomed  here  when  a  student  at  the  Law 
School  next  door.  It  is  also  said  that  Samuel  Sey- 
mour, its  owner,  was  so  skillful  in  sharpening  razors 
that  the  men  of  his  family  kept  their  razors  in  the 
house  and  met  there  for  their  morning  shaves. 

Another  member  of  the  Seymour  family,  Major 
Moses  Seymour,  who  lived  two  doors  north,  had  the 
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honour  of  entertaining  Matthews,  the  British  Mayor 
of  New  York,  held  here  as  a  prisoner  during  the 
Revolution.  Mr.  Matthews  courteously  presented 
his  hostess  with  his  "pleasure  carriage"  when,  one 
day,  he  "walked  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
and  neglected  to  return." 

The  home  of  Tapping  Reeve,  south  of  the  Rec- 
tory, may  be  identified  by  its  swinging  sign.  Judge 
Reeve  built  this  house  in  1773  and  to  it  brought  his 
frail  young  wife,  Sally.  She  was  the  sister  of  Aaron 
Burr,  who  later  became  Vice  President  and  fought 
the  memorable  duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton. 

In  his  home,  where  Lafayette  was  entertained, 
Reeve  began  his  far-famed  law  lectures  which  drew 
students  to  Litchfield  from  all  the  states  of  the 
Union.  As  the  number  of  scholars  increased.  Reeve, 
in  1784,  erected  the  small  frame  building,  to  the 
south,  for  his  classes  and  his  library.  This  little 
structure,  like  the  Congregational  Church,  has  had 
its  peregrinations.  Removed  after  Reeve's  death 
to  West  Street,  it  was  incorporated  into  a  house;  in 
1910  it  was  rescued  and  given  a  place  near  the 
Historical  Society  building,  and,  finally,  in  1930,  it 
returned  to  its  original  site.  It  has  become  a 
national  shrine,  especially  for  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  for  this  was  the  first  great  law  school 
of  the  country  and  here  more  than  one  thousand 
young  men  studied  during  the  fifty  or  sixty  years 
of  its  existence. 

The  Tapping  Reeve  House  and  Law  School  are 
open  to  visitors  daily  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

Almost  opposite  the  Reeve  house  is  the  home 
of  the  Wolcott  family  which  furnished  three  gener- 
ations of  Connecticut   Governors:   Roger  Wolcott, 
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Oliver,  Sr.,  and  Oliver,  Jr.  The  oldest  house  in  the 
borough,  it  was  built  about  1753  by  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Sr.,  who  held  many  offices  in  the  town  and  county, 
was  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence as  well  as  Governor  of  the  state.  His  sis- 
ter, Ursula,  married  Matthew  Griswold,  who  was 
also  a  Governor,  and  their  son  Roger  served  the 
state  in  the  same  capacity,  so  that  she  had  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  a  father,  brother,  hus- 
band, son,  and  nephew  hold  the  office  of  Chief 
Executive  of  this  state. 

The  leaden  statue  of  George  III,  which  stood  on 
Bowling  Green  in  New  York  City,  was  pulled  down 
during  the  Revolution  and  transported  by  ox-carts 
to  the  apple  orchard  back  of  this  house,  where  it 
was  melted  into  42,088  bullets  for  the  Continental 
Army. 

Many  distinguished  visitors  were  entertained 
by  the  Wolcotts.  Lafayette  was  a  guest  of  the  fam- 
ily and  Washington  stayed  here  on  his  first  visit  to 
Litchfield  in  1780. 

The  place  is  now  owned  by  a  direct  descendant 
of  Oliver  Wolcott. 

Ephraim  Kirby,  who  compiled  the  first  Law     Kirhy 
Reports  published  in  America,  lived  in  the  house     House 
south  of  the  Wolcott  home.    He  was  the  son-in-law     1773 
of  Rejniold  Marvin,  the  last  King's  Attorney  for 
Litchfield  County,  who  assisted  Tapping  Reeve  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Law  School,  and  is  said  to 
have  built  the  house.    Colonel  Kirby  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Revolution  and  was  often  the 
nominee   of  the   Democratic   party   for   Governor. 
Honoured  by  President  Jefferson  with  an  appoint- 
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ment  to  the  judgeship  of  the  newly  organized  terri- 
tory of  New  Orleans,  he  died  on  the  way  to  his  post. 
The  manuscript  of  Kirby's  Reports  is  one  of  the 
treasured  possessions  of  the  Litchfield  Historical 
Society. 

Wolcott  Another  home  of  the  Wolcott  family  is  located 

House        on  the  west  side  of  South  Street.    This  large  house 
1799  was  built  by  EUjah  Wadsworth  in  1799  and  here 

lived  Ohver  Wolcott,  Jr.,  Litchfield's  most  distin- 
guished citizen.  Succeeding  Alexander  Hamilton 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Washington, 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr.  continued  in  that  office  through- 
out the  administration  of  John  Adams.  Subse- 
quently he  was  the  first  President  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  and  upon  returning  to  his  native  town, 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  state  and  also  presided 
over  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Connecticut 
Constitution  of  1818.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
developing  local  industries  and  to  him  was  largely 
due  the  impetus  which  made  the  state  a  leading 
manufacturing  center. 

Gallows'  At  its  southern  end.  South  Street  forks  and  the 

Lane  branch  running  to  the  southwest  is  known  as  High 

Street  or  Old  Road.  A  short  distance  beyond  the 
fork,  a  road,  originally  called  Middle  Street,  leads 
to  the  west.  There,  in  1780,  a  young  man,  fortu- 
nately not  a  Litchfielder,  was  executed,  and  ever 
since  the  street  has  been  known  as  Gallows'  Lane. 

Ethan  A  small  gambrel-roofed  house,  some  distance 

Allen         down  High  Street,  on  the  east  side,  is,  according  to 
House        tradition,  the  building  in  which  Ethan  Allen,  Revo- 
lutionary hero  and  leader  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  was  born. 
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Returning  to  the  Green  and  turning  to  the  left 
on  West  Street,  opposite  the  south  end  of  North 
Street,  may  be  seen  the  modem  stone  Court  House. 
The  original  Court  House,  a  small  wooden  structure, 
with  a  huge  stone  chimney  and  monstrous  fireplace, 
stood  on  the  West  Park  until  removed  when  the  sec- 
ond one  was  erected  on  plans  prepared  by  WilHam 
Spratt.  This  latter  fine  building,  with  its  colon- 
naded porch  and  graceful  spire,  (later  taken  down 
because  beheved  imsafe) ,  was  destroyed  in  a  devas- 
tating fire  on  June  11, 1886.  Another,  also  a  wooden 
building,  was  almost  completed  when  a  second  fire, 
August  8,  1888,  swept  over  the  same  area.  As  a 
result,  the  present  stone  building  and  the  neigh- 
bouring brick  stores  arose  from  the  ashes. 

A  few  rods  west  of  the  Court  House  lived 
Thomas  CoUier,  the  local  printer,  who  pubhshed  the 
weekly  newspaper.  The  Monitor,  from  1784  to  1807, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  books  and  pamphlets. 


Court 
House 


About  a  mile  west  of  the  center  is  an  old  land- 
mark which  recalls  an  interesting  Litchfield  worthy, 
Jedediah  Strong.  BrilUant,  deformed  and  eccentric. 
Strong  by  his  marriage  into  the  prominent  Wyllys 
family  of  Hartford,  unfortimately  became  conspicu- 
ous when,  a  few  years  later,  his  wife  brought  suit 
for  divorce.  The  case  was  one  of  the  first  matri- 
monial sensations  in  high  life  in  the  state. 

In  front  of  his  house,  Strong  placed  a  marble 
milestone  which  locates  the  town  in  respect  to  our 
larger  cities.  It  may  still  be  seen  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road  on  the  first  ridge  west  of  the  town  which 
is  known  as  Ehn  Ridge  because  of  the  beautiful 
trees  planted  there  by  a  prominent  local  merchant. 


Strong's 

Mile 

Stone 
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Lyman   Smith,   shortly  before  the   Civil  War.     It 
reads: 

33  Miles 

To  Hartford 

102  Miles  to 

New  York 

J.  Strong 

AD.  1787 

Vaill  Further  to  the  west,  about  two  miles  and  in  a 

House        section  known  as  the  Wolf  Pit,    stands  the  Vaill 
1744  homestead,  the  oldest  in  the  township,  built  in  1744. 


T 


he  ornaments  used  in  this 
pamphlet  are  those  of  the 
first    Litchfield    printer 
THOMAS  COLLIER 
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